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CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE. 


Tue environs of Edinburgh are rich in 


from a date preserved on it to have been 
built in J The castle and estate were 
Fm sage ep h~ bg from a personage named 


© There oceur no records to.show that the unfor. 
tunate prince was subjected to any 7 trial; nor 


Vou. xxv, 





castle was also occasionally occupied 

James V. during his iene Queen y 
often resided in it during her brief reign. 
Indeed, so often had Craigmillar been ho. 
noured with her residence, that the edjepet 
village acquired the name of Petty France, 
ics her French guards being quartered 


Te, 
Met ces of architecture and accommo- 


ditch or moat. On the 
be seen the arms of Cockburn of Ormiston, 
of Congalton, Mowbray of Barn- 

» and Otterburn of , allies of 

the ons of Craigmillar. Iu one corner 
of the court, over a portal arch, are the arms. 
of the family, three unicorns’ heads couped, 


vol. i, p. 318, 
795 
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with a cheese-press, and barrel or tun, a 

wretched rebus, to express their name of 

Preston.” The interior of the great hall is 

spacious; and in a stone window seat may 

be seen a or cut for playing at the old 
led the walls of Troy. 





figure of a P, the initial of the 


tis still f 
» was. 





EVESHAM BELL-TOWER. 

Tue fabric commonly called Abbot Lich- 
field’s Tower, ia an interesting relic of the 
sumptuous abbey of Evesham. It is of 
square form, strengthened from base to para- 
pet by. eon buttresses with panelled 
fronts. Its eastem and western faces ex- 
actly correspond, each being divided into 
three compartments. The first includes a 
spacious archway, under an ogee canopy, 
with crockets, and an elaborate finial ; in the 
second is a window of considerable size, 
canopied in the same manner, and filled 
with ‘tracery of very graceful form; the 
upper atory includes a pair of narrower win- 
dows, beneath a double , with crockets 
and finials. Both these fronts are entire’ 
covered, save where arches occur, with pan 
led mullions, under foliated transoms; and 
thé whole is surmounted an embattled 
parapet, delicately perforated, and crowned 
with tapering pinnacles, appropriately carved. 
Of all this Abbot’s work, the bell-tower was 
the subject of his highest pride. He re- 
corded its erection among the painted ‘giass 

® Abridged from Chambers’s Picture of Scotland, 
vol. ii:, p. 98, 


PM. x1-404. 
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introduced by him into the great eastern win- 
dow of the abbey choir, and repeated it upon 
the brasses of his tomb,} imploring, in both 
instances, the supplications of the faithful 
on this account. 

This campanile, or bell-tower, formed also 
the principal gate, or grand, embattled en- 
trance to the conventual cemetery. That 
inclosure has been carefully separated, as 
ancient walls yet. testify, from the parochial 
receptacle for the “ vulgar dead ;” though it 
is now an open pasture, retaining no other 
= of its vamp: ey eo ned howe 

ional appellation of “ the Cross Chure A 
Henee, it may be inferred, that within this 
inclosure stood the preaching 


The tower contains eight, fine, deep-toned 
bells, on which are the. followi i 


When us ring, 

We'll sweetly sing —A.R. 1741. 
—Zth, Hark to the music of our sound, A.B. 
1741.—8th,— 


Fsound the sound that doleful is, 
To them that live amiss ; 


sweeth: meu do call 
To taste on food that feeds the soul. 
Revd. Henry Pértmore Cooper, Minister. W. L. 
Phelps, E. Rudge, J. Thomas, and W. Battersby, 
Churchwardens, 1821.—T. Mears, of London, Fecit. 
An Op Co.izeror, oy Cuvrcn 
CuriosiT1gs. 


+ “Orate pro animé Domini Clementis, Lychfela 
sacerdotis, cujus.tempore turris Eveshamie edificata , 
est."—Wood's Ath. Oxon. ‘ 
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THE, FLYING CHARIOT; OR, POWER UNUSED 
AND MISUSED. 


(An Oriental Tale, from the German of Herder.) . 


Iw the infancy of a certain day-labourer at’ 
lad, who was employed in the ens 
of the nobles, it was hesied concerning 
him, that he would e a Great Man. 
For want, however, of knowing what better 
Gu pate to oa ive order le verify 
‘is , he saving, livin 
faainaly. e had alread laid by. 
fteen golden denars out of his daily earn- 
ii ich, when he returned to his humble 
} ging after the labour. of the day, and had 
finished his evening tepast, ‘he ‘regularly 
counted over, as regularly repeating these 


















: 
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Great Man?” Qne holyday, after he had 
told: over his little treasure, as usual, a 
thought struck him, that he would go to the 
market-place, where he might, at least, be- 
hold the gaiety and the splendour of the 
world around-him, even if he could not kim- 


E 


be a participater in its pleasures. He 
wandered: and stared in all directions, till his 


hariot, 
out :— Who'll buy, who'll buy a wonderful’ 
chariot for seventeen denars, t h which 
he may become.a Great Man.” This cry ap-' 


peared very singular to: the labourer; atid as’ i 


though it were pointed at him, especially as 
sum 


ed for this' wonderful chariot’ the 


nearly tallied with the amount of his savin 
he resolved: to purchase it; and after bargain- 
ing for some time with the crier, agreed to 

ive him one denar as his commission; and 


patched,—deprived, alas! of the pleasure of 
ever again counting his beloved treasure— 
he seated himself sorrowfully in the chariot, 
struck: is hand on his forehead, and: said, 


of making mea éman ? Inthe morning 
will I. seek sal Gavan saat demand the 
restoration of my money. If he refuses, I’ 
will have him before the Kadi.” In 
this angry mood, he went to: bed, but his 
was troubled, till a: spirit appeared 
to him ia a dream, and whispered ‘in a 
voice these consoling words :—“ A wonderful 
chariot, through:which thou mayst become a’ 
great man * He rose with the first beami of 
morning, and’ repaired tothe market-place} 
where he:svon discovered the. crier. 

“ Give:‘me back my nioney,”’ said‘he, “ and: 
take'thy ‘chariot ; or show me its wonderful 
yowee? if not; I:will have thee taken: before 

: Kadi as an impoustor.”—“ I am ignorant 
of its: wonderful power: myself;” replied: the 
crier ;.but I-willconduct * pats the wed 

whom I was employed’ to’ dis it; 
Per natabord the inquiry of him.” He 
took him: to’an: artist, to whom*commion re- 
port ascribed the possession of magic power ; 


aud, after'the labourer had addressed’him‘in her. 


the same comimanding tone which he had be- 
fore used’ towards the crier, he mildly replied : 
—“ What! do’you require’then to’ know the 


properties: of: the chariot? You bought it 
Vithout wishing = them, and ‘I might: 
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now refuse to tell you: but that I will not 
do. Take this wand, place yourself in the 
chariot after sunset, for in the day its power 
is dormant, strike it and say, ‘ Chariot, away! 
Chariot, away!” Name then the place to 
which you wish to go, and you will soon dis- 
cover its wonderful power.” The labourer, 
with a heart full of joy, bade adieu to the 


gently down. 

He desired it to stop before'an open win- 
dow, upon a terrace; and, on jumping in, 
he found himself in the’ apartment of the 
Sultan’s daughter, why was asleep; with a 
lamp burning at her side. She’ was’ lost’ in 


As amazement, when on suddenly awaking, she 


saw him standing before her. By his drevs 
she took him: for a robber, and offered him 


wand ; “I am Jesrael,: the A of Death 
and come to demand thy soul thy father’s 
and thy mother’s ; and, in short, the souls of 
the whole court, and of every inhabitant of 


this palace.” Tefrified; the pits 8 cmon 
fell at his feet :—“ For what, oh! for what 
has: my father deserved: this dreadful visita- 
tion ?”—“ He and thou have — 8 of 
averting it, and’ saving yourselves’ an 

friends,” said the pretended Jesrael; “ be it 
was my luve for thee which’ led me to the 
palace: Your father’s consent to give you to 


hands.” When he had thus spoken, he 
went: towards the window, beneath’ which, 
upon the térrate, stood the chariot. He 
seated himself in’ it with’ an air of im- 
portance; “Home!” said he, and struck 
the cartiage with’his wand. The chariot 
ascended’; the princess beheld it rise higher 
and higher, until it’ entirely rane ge 
from ‘her sight in the milky way. did 
not for a moment ‘doubt but that the appari- 
tion was ‘indeed that of the Angel of Death ; 
sleep, therefore, visited her no more’ that 
night. In’ the morning, she hastened to 
rélate'to her father what had happened to 
The viziers were immediately assembled 5; 
the Sultan, who at first asserted that the whole 
was a dreani, sonar Saget Saunsiedai 
—* We implore’ yoar highness,” cri 
unanimously; not to place your own ef 
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ours in jeopardy, but to make the requisite 
preparations by the time he has appointed 
to re-appear, and give him your daughter in 
marriage.” @ princess was summoned. 
Love for her father, and the honour of having 
smitten an angel, who, moreover, was not so 
frightful as she had at first considered him,. 
induced her to give herself as an offering for 
their lives: every thing was prepared, and, 
agitated by a variety of emotions and appre- 
hensions, they all looked forward to that 
eventful day in which they had a common 
interest. 

In the meantime, Hassan, (for such was 
Sa ee was not idle, but 
mi pre i for the marriage cere- 
e had stolen a ec pearls 


to furnish him with. all the ornaments which 
he deemed i i 


Upon the top, he placed a sort of cupola, in 


which he fixed two lanterns with lights in hi 


them. Ofthe stolen pearis which remained, 
he made himself a brilliant crown. With 
an air of majesty » he seated himself in the 
chariot as the hour approached, and said, 
“To the garden of the Sultan.” The chariot 
rose; the lights burnt brilliantly and dis- 
played to the hundreds of false 
atones which glittered on its sides. He 
hovered aloft for some time over the terrace, 
on which the Sultan, with the viziers, and 
all the great officers of the court were assem- 
bled to receive him. When they beheld the 
panies chariot, they fell down, and as 
earael proudly stept forward, and demanded 
of the Sultan the hand of his daughter, they 
cried: 1 with one wice:—“ Be merciful 
to thy servants.” The Sultan gave her to 
him, upon which they separated ; the bride 
and bridegroom retiring to the apartments 
prepared for them, and the Sultan, his atten- 
dants, and the we of the court Ne — 
Engrossed by the pleasures of the bri 
feast, his whele heart steeped in the delights 
of music and of love, Hassan passed eight 
happy days with his beautiful, young bride, 
never for a moment feeling the least concern 
about the fate of his chariot, which he had 
left. upon the terrace on the evening of his 


arrival. 

- Alas! it had met with a terrible end. A 
g scullion of the royal kitchen who 
pened to see it, broke it into pieces, 

burnt it, and made himself a dress out of 

the many-coloured stuffs with which it was 
fancifully decorated. ; 

The first eight days of Hassan’s life of 
happiness had scarcely rolled over his head, 
when he awoke, as if. from. a dream. He 
perceived that some of the eunuchs observed 
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him with scrutinizia » more especially 
one, in whom he ciguaga the features of 
an old and familiar acquaintance. Joy and 
pleasure were now supplanted by the of 
being discovered ; he inquired after his cha- 
- and 0 heard ce its cp fate, 

is ered upon madness. Forgetti 
what befitted the pe which he had ~ 
sumed, the coarseness of the labourer peeped 
forth, and his whole deportment evinced the 
common weaknesses of humanity. In order 
to appease him, the princess commanded a 
golden chariot to be immediately construct- 
ed, and ornamented with pearls and dia- 
monds, which she presented to him: — 
“Thinkest thou that I covet thine earth} 
splendour,” said he; “my chariot was 
ethereal structure, restore it to me.” But, 
alas! it was in ashes; and there seemed 
no course left for Hassan but to skulk away 
in the night to avoid discovery. 

Arrived once more in his former humble 
lodging, and even here full of fear, lest his 
dress should betray him, he shut himself up 
for several days, until, at last, the calis of 
unger became unappeasable. He had just 
resolved upon self-destruction, when, .sud- 
denly, the earth trembled, and a Spirit stood 
before him, of dreadful aspect.. With his 
head in the clouds, and his feet on earth, in 
a voice like a whirlwind, he said to Hassan, 
who lay prostrate before him :—“ Wretch ! 
whom i am ound to serve—1l am the Spirit 
of the Air! Where is the chariot upon 
which I was banished? It has been de- 
stroyed through thy neglect, O thou unwor- 
thy of the gift! But, no matter, thou hast 
set me at liberty; and I now come to thank 
thee, as it appears, only in time to save 
thee from being thine own destroyer. Take 
this cap, and this ring: the cap will render 
thee invisible; the ring, whenever thou 
rubbest it, will insure assistance in whatever 
circumstances thou ma uire it. Now 
take better care of them than thou hast done 
of the chariot. Thou hast chosen a 
Re assumiug the name of the of 

h, and, hitherto, hast not supported it 
well. Beware of him. Iam no Spirit of 
o—. but of life. Live!”—The Spirit va- 
nished into air. Regarding his gifts more 
than his advice, tony "cea, 
and put the ring upon his finger, and. the 
cap of invisibility upon his He.ven- 
tured into the streets: nobody saw him. He 


arrived at the Sultan’s , traversed 
numberless apartments, nobody observ- 
ed him. He reached the chamber of the 
princess, seated himself opposite to her, but 


she perceived him not until he removed the 
cap from his head. “Ah! my dear. hus- 
band,” said she, springing towards him, and 
clasping him in her arms ; “ whence comest 
thou? Where. hast thou been. tonrying 8 
long? Art thou still indignant at the 
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of thy chariot ? Do I, guiltless, still live in 
thy dis ?*—« Think of it no more,” 
said the pretended Jesrael; “the duties 
which I have to perform, are ‘too numerous 
and painful for me. Quite overpowered with 


‘them, I have, at length, returned; let a 


repast be prepared for me.” The table was 

soon covered with the rarest and most costly 

eastern luxuries; and the Angel of Death 
ook of them with alacrity. 

His sudden return now excited still stron 
suspicion in the minds of the viziers, w 
had tried in vain to solve this extraordinary 
affair.— May it please your highness,” said 
the Grand Vizier to the Sultan, at the first 
meeting of the divan, on acquainting him 
with the joyful return of his ingenious son-in- 
law, “ may it please you, mighty monarch, to 
put him tothe test. Think of something that 
you would like, and command him to 
cure it; he has the power of doing so, if he 
be the real Jesrael, and he cannot refuse.” 

“I have a great desire then,” said the 
Sultan, (it was winter,) “for some apples 
fresh from the garden.”—“ They would do 
your highness an infinite deal of good,”’ said 
the physician in ordinary ; and he hurried to 
the princess’ apartment to make known to 
her the wish of her father, and the command 
of the assembled divan. “Enough,” said 
Jesrael ; ‘tell your father to hear is to obey.” 
While Narzane, (for such was the princens* 
name,) hastened to deliver this message, Jes- 
rael rubbed the ring; a Spirit appeared, the 
order was given, 
in hundreds, white, yellow, and of every 


species, and in every possible state of perfec- 
tion. Thea ent breathed the odours of 
ise. “ Knowest thou whence I have 


rought these,” said the Spirit, as he spread 
them oat before him—*“ far from hence, from 
the gardens of the Peris, where endless sum- 
mer reigns, and fruits of all kinds flourish 
throughout the year.” He vanished, and, at 
the same moment, the princess entered, and 
beheld the fruit. When her father saw it, 
he was amazed. “Although I have always 
had the finest fruit that could be procured,” 
said he, “yet never, in the course of my 
reign, have I seen such as this.” He 
expressed unbounded thanks to his son-in- 
law, and taking as many as he could 


ny apples 
catry, returned tothe divan. “ Never,” said: 


he, “let me hear a word more of suspicion 
or reproach against Jesrael: behold the 
ve which he has: given of his reality. — 
hich among you can produce in a moment 
such fruit as this ?” 
The noble pair now lived tranquilly, with- 


out Hassan’s making the least use of his: 


and ring, either for evil or good. He 
allowed thei” power to slumber: for the sake 
of occupation, he became a patron of the fine 
arts, but, beyond this, he did nothing. Ne- 
cessity, however, once more made him think 
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the apples were brought: 
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of his ring. The Fairy King of Evening 
carried away one of the Sultan’s female 
slaves, It happened thus :— 

One beautiful evening, as Nika, the fa- 
= slave and minstrel of the me eo 
seated beside him, ing upon ¥ 
she accompanied it Pa och touching pa- 
thus, that even the King of the fairy empire 
of Evening was enchanted by her 
strains. Concealed from her sight amid 
beams of light, he stood beside her. As the’ 
nuptials of his son were that evening to be 
celebrated with the eldest daughter of his’ 
brother the fairy King of Morning, he cartied 
her away with the intention of restoring her 
on the return of day to the still slumbering 
Sultan, after she should have enchanted the 
nuptial party with the celestial tones of her 
voice and lute. His design failed; for, in 
poten her off, a black phantom 
seized her, hurried her to his cave, five 
fathoms deep in the earth. 

When the Sultan missed her, and every 
effort to discovez her had failed, universal grief 
took possession ‘of the court. Weary of life, 
he shat himself altogether from the world. 
This, however, excited great dissatisfaction 
among his : an ‘insurrection was at 
hand, when the Grand Vizier rushed to the 
Sultan, and said: “Sire! remember thy son- 
in-law; no doubt, he has power to restore 
her.” The princess was summoned, and en- 
treated:to be the bearer of a request to Jes- 
rael. “‘fo hear is to obey,” answered he ; 
“go and comfort thy father.” He rubbed’ 
the ring, and the Spirit appeared ; but, after 
having searched for her in vain, he repaired 
to the Spirit of the Air, who, with one blast, 
raised her from the deep abyss in which she’ 
was concealed. He wafted her upon the 
pinions of a zephyr, her lute in her hand, to 
the seat from which she had been carried’ 
away. She struck her lute, and the Sultan, 

ising the familiar sound, hurried to’ 
her.- She then gave him an account of her‘ 
wonderful adventure. 

The Spirit of the Air, who had brought 
back Nike, fixed an’ earnest look upon 
Hassan, and said :—“ Thou hast not attend- 
ed to my advice. For what: purposes hast 
thou employed the power with which I in- 
trusted thee? To-serve idleness, appetite, 
and pleasure. Beware! for thy end ap- 
peosthen™ He vanished just as the princess 
entered to thank her husband, and acquaint 
him with her father’s joy. The latter, who 
hardly knew how to an adequate ac- 

lidquent of his gratitude. offered Has- 
san even his kingdom, and, at length, actu-’ 
ally made him joint governor with himself. 
Alas! that it had never been. ’ ' 

Envy assailed him from all quarters. 
Some whispered their suspicions; others: 
boldly cried out, “ What! shall we serve an’ 
unknown stranger, an impostor, a magician ?” 
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The viziers stirred not only the 
and the army, oath a woe ee 
bouring nation, which invaded the kingdom, 
ope was fast advancing towards the capital. 
n, maddened with rage and despair, 
rubbed his ring; the Spirit of the Air stood 
before him :— Thou disregarded my 
advice,” said he in a tone of menace, “‘and 


“ Arms and armour,” replied Hassan, “to 
Tevenge myself ‘upon my enemies, and thy 
withering servant, mages to 


When Hassan 
forth toget 
struction preceded their steps, and no merey 
was extended to the vanquished. 

As Hassan looked wildly round upon the 
field, which presented to view nothing but a 
heap of slain, a dark cloud descended from 
heaven, in which was Jesrael, the real Angel 
of Death, who came forth with a flaming 
sword.—“ Slave! thou hast abused my name. 
Take thy reward.” He smote him with the 
flaming sword, and Hassan, suffering hor- 
rible pain, was consumed to ashes.—“Sa- 
miel!” said the Angel of Death, “ what 
hast thou to do with man? Away to the 
desert.” 

In this tragical manner ended the career 
of Hassan, who thirsted after the possession 
of that power, which, when given to him, he 
used only for the Psp ereye of his own 
selfish purposes. Spirit of the Air as- 
suming the form of a beautiful youth, re- 
paired to the terrified Sultan and his afflict. 
ed daughter to adminigter consolation to 
them, —“ Mourn not, Narzane,” said he; 
“monarch, arouse thyself Ye'are free from 
one who was unworthy of you, and knew not 
how to use the bestowed upon him. 
From your rebellious servants also are ye 
free; for they cover the ficld of battle. 
Thou, Narzane, shalt be united to some 
Nghown serthe a = —— and 
vi y » 1 will appear to 
thee; and thon, good Sultan! shalt live and 
reign in peace.’’ When he had finished, he 

ook up Nika's lute, which lay beside him ; 

and, with apparent ease, produced the most 

enchanting melody. Narzane seemed wrap- 
® The scorching wind of the desert. - 
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in thought; but, with the air of one 
Fenian ake asian eolaeh bee lng 
sang the following :— 
Celestial Spirits! that hover aronnd us, 

Ye anthors alike of our and our tears ; 
foniee sett Bae ee 
fad Spirits, O hear us not ! 

For man, foolish man, he can never believe 

po erty ww 

pthread a th their magical power, 

Can solace the 
Cc. 8. 
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SENSIBILITY OF FLOWERS. 


Tax following account of plants which prog- 
nosticate a c' in the weather, and of 
those which fold themselves up at stated 
periods, is given by Dr. Forster, in his Pe, 
Ft ec aa won oy Se of 
chickweed expand » no rain 
will happen for four ro a or upwards: if 
they continue in that apén state, no rain will 
disturb the summer’s day: when its minia- 
ture flowers are half concealed, the day is 
generally showery ; but if they are entirely 
shut up, let the traveller put en his great 
coat, and the ploughman, with his beasts of 
t, expect rest from their labours. 

If the flowers of the Siberian sowthistle 
keep open all night, rain will certainly fall 
next day. 

The different species of trefoil always con- 
tract their leaves at the approach of a storm : 
hence these plants have been termed the 
wit the Afr gold d ts 

ican m lo not ii 
flowers about sorting «er in the ps ec oer 
ou may he sure it will rain that day, unless 
’ "The coms d the mel 
convolvulus and the pimpernel anaga- 
Ge arvensis, fold up their hoe on the ap- 
proach of rain: the last is termed the poor 
man’s weather-glass. 

In wet summers, the white thorn and dog- 
rose bushes have erally an uncommon 
re of seed ; w their unusual fruit- 

ulness is a sign of a severe winter. 

Besides the above, there are several plants, 
especially those with compound flowers, 
which nod, and during the whole day, tura 
their flowers towards the sun; namely, to the 
east in the morning, to the south at noon, 
and to the west towards evening; this is very 
observable in the sowthistle sonchus arvensis : 
and it is a well-known fact, that a great part 
of the plants expand their flowers in a serene 


sky, and ag it were with cheerful looks behold 
the light of the sun, but shut them up before 


rain. 
The flowers of the alpine whitlow grass 
draba alpina, the bastard feverfew, parthe- 
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nium, and the win trientavis, hang 
down in the night, as if the plants were 
asleep, lest rain or the moist air should injure 
the fertilizing dust. 

One species of woodsorrel shuts up or 
doubles its leaves before storms and tempests, 
but in a serene sky expands or unfolds them, 
so that the husbandman can prett _— 
foretell tempests from it. It is 
known that the mountain ebony, Juuhinia, 
noone plants, and cassia, observe the same 


e. 

pa plants also fold themselves up at 
especial hours, with such regularity, as to 
have acquired particular names from this 
property. The followi are among the 
more remarkable plants of this description :— 

The flowers of both species of goat’s 
beard, ¢ragopogon, open in the morning at 
the approach of the sun, and, without regard 
to the state of the weather, atly shut 
about noon ; hence it is generally known in 
the country by the name of “ go to bed at 
noon.” 


The four o’clock flower, in the Malay 
Islands, is an elegant shrub, called Wy the 
natives princesses’ leaf, because the 
women are fond of the grateful odour of its 
~ — It takes its ic = 

m its quality of ing its flowers at four 
in the evening, analog them in the 
moming until the same hour returns, when 
they again expand. in the evening at the 
same hour. Many people transplant them 
from the woods into their gardens, and use 
them as a dial or clock, especially in cloudy 
weather, 

The evening primrose is woll known from 
its remarkable properties of regularly shutting 
with a loud popping noise, about sunset in 
the evening, and opening at sunrise in the 
‘morning. After six o’clock, these flowers 
ey the approach of night. 

tamarind tree, parkinsonia, the nip- 
plewort, dapsana communis, the water lily, 
nymphea, the matygold, calendule, the 
bastard sensitive plant, aeschynomene, and 
several others of the diadelphia class, in 
serene weather, expand their leaves in the 
daytime, and contract them during the night. 
According to some botanists, the tamarind 
tree enfolds within its leaves the flowers or 
fruit every night, in order to guard them 
from cold or rain. 

The flower of the garden lettuce, which is 
in a vertical plane, opens at seven o’clock and 
shuts at ten. 


does not blow till towards July, and about 
five o’clock in the mien 3 at which time it 
gradually opens its petals, expands them, 
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droops, and dies: ten o'clock the same 
night, itis totally wi 


Cruz, expands an exquisitely beautiful coral 
flower, and emits a F feguent chow for 
a few hours in the night, and then closes to 
open no more. is nearly a foot in 


or eight o'clock in the evening, and closes 
ore sunrise in the ing. 


observed to open, in summer, at half an hour 
after five in the morning, and to collect its 
petals towards the centre about nine o’clock. 
Linneus, who has enumerated -8iX 
gy 4 which is ki 
ivided t into the three followi 
classes, namely : misteoric flowers, which less 
comme observe the hour of folding, but are 
expanded sooner or later, ing to the 
cloudiness, moisture, or pressure, of the at- 


y mosphere; tropical flowers, that open in the 


morning and before evening every day, 
the hour of their expanding becoming 
earlier or later as the length of the day in- 
Creases or decreases ; and equinoctial flowers, 
which open at a certain and exact hour of the 
day, and, for the most part, close at another 
determinate hour. W. G. C. 





HUMANE BEE MANAGEMENT, 

Tue approved system of Mr. Nutt, an 
nious, practical apiarian, of Li i 
which the honey is obtained without the de- 
struction of the bees, has been intro- 
duced at the Zoological in the 


to visiters. The interesting Tg of _— 
i . Nutt, in 


withstanding the ungenial state of the wea- 
ther, these interesting labourers have been 
oceupied in the intervals afforded 
for i , In the capricious climate of the 
last few days. LP.S. 








PMannere and Customs. 


SPORTS ON THE RIVER THAMES. 
Recreations upon the Thames are much 
more rare than in- olden times. The Lon- 
doners of yore had their boat-quintain and 
tilting at each other upon the water. These 
exercises were introduced by the Normans as 
amusements for the summer season. Fitz- 
stephen tells us that the water-quintain was 
usually practised by the young Londoners 
upon the water during. the Easter holidays. 
It consisted, as the reader may remember, of 
atriking at a shield with a lance, the players 
being in a boat. It could ‘not be performed 
without the assistance of the oars ;_ and, pro- 
bably, much of the success of the champion 
depended upon the skilfulness of those who 

the boat. The water-quintain ap- 

ars to have been a very popular pastime; 

the bridge, the wharf and the houses 

near. the river, were ¢gewded with people 
whenever it was played. 

Boat-rowing, another of the Thames sports, 
is of great antiquity. This art was certainly 
well understood by the Britons in their cora- 
cles. The Saxons were also ail in rd 
management of the oar, and thought it 
no.means derogatory for a at of the 
highest rank to row or steer a boat with dex- 
bs La j nt. 


on the Thames too, was for- ° 


merly much greater than at present. Most 
of ca thentone were upon ‘fhe banks of the 


“poet, ove, John Taylor, named 
“the. water-poet,” from hig being a water- 
man. From. this authority we learn that 
about, the year 1586, the number of water- 
men maintained by conveying persons. to 
theatres on, the. banks of the Thames was 
not lesg than 40,000— an almost incredible 
number. ’ 
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(The Folly on the Thames, 1660.) 


The institution of the City water-pageantry 
upon lord-mayor’s day ae essential service 
to the watermen who plied:about the bridge. 
The first procession to Westminster by water 
was made in the year 1543, by John Nor- 
man, then lord-mayor, which preference ren- 
dered him very popular among the water- 
men. 

When the boat-quintain was discontinued, 
rowing matches were substituted, and be- 
came exceedingly frequent ; but'this pastime, 
though very ancient, and frequently prac- 
tised upon solemn occasions by the Greeks 
and Romans, does not seem to have attract- 
ed the notice of our countrymen in early 
times. 

We may here mention the “ well-known 
annual legacy of Thomas Dogget, a come- 
dian of some meee A at the commencement 
of last century, which provides three prizes 
to be claimed by three young watermen, on 
condition 4 victorious in rowing 
from the Bwan Stairs, near London 
Bridge, to the White Swan, at Chelsea. 
The contest takes place upon the first of 
August; the number of competitors upon 
this occasion is restricted to six, who must 
not have been out of their times 
twelve months. Every man rows singly in 
his boat, and his exertions are made st 


match is usually y for 
Coat and Badge.’ The second: and the 
third candidates have small pecuniary re- 
wards, but the other three nothing for 
Dogget a 
’ 


large badge of silver, and, therefore, the 


their trouble.”— (Struét.) 

live of the 

who, to this’day, distribute the prizes. 
As the Thames thus became the scene of 

much gaiety, its banks became much fre- 

quented for its enjoyment. Pleasure-grounds, 
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bebly, tho aon calebrated of these in later 
, the most ce ‘of these, in later 
times, was Cuper’s Gardens, which, in Pen- 
nants time, were the scene of low dissipa- 
tion. Cuper had been gardener to Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, from whom he begged seve- 
ral mutilated statues, wherewith to adorn his 


genes. They were situated on the Surrey 


house of pee diver mse in the reign of 
Charles II., on the Thames between London 


and Westminster. It was called the Folly, derabl 


—~ and was interiorly divided into sundry apart- 
ments, had chitn and ss sur. 


259 mounted by a balustraded platform. ‘This 


had been originally designed as a Musical 
, it was much frequented 
eee of quality. Tom Brown tells us, 


Queen Mary, with some of her courtiers, wield 


had once the Curiosity to visit it; but it 


The Folly frequently lay opposite! Somer- 
set House, as may be fudged from its being 
80 represented in an old print. 


Che Public Journals. 
THE einen eral DELTA. 


Forgzopine gloom o’erspread the summer plain, 
Dim was the sky, and silence frotound 
Quivered the aspens, while the big hot ra 
Commixed with hail, began to patter round. 


The giaut spirit of the storm was raised 

' Sw a the forehead of the cloud, 

Waiting his the sheeted lightuings blazed, 
And pealed the rolling thanders louy and loud, 

Earth, answering to the shadowy hues above, © 
In sombre ten. Rendle was overcast; 





‘Down from the mountain gullies madly strove 
ke scons, nd gael He aaon Wonahe in the 
Long the storm and raved ; its lurid dye 
Mantling both ‘aed heaven with aspect wild ; 
At length ; eye sph eaten sing, 
Even Ike young: dys when born of darkness, 
sm At ty : 
Like armies from.a ) field, the mass 
tered clouds < 
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BACCHANALIA MEMORABILIA.——BY NIMROD. 
(Selected from Fraser's Magazine.) 

Or all'‘fmen in the world, as far as the enjoy- 

ment of their pursuits is concerned, it’ most 

behoves sportsmen to be .  Inde- 


; ride, without stirrisg himeelf in the saddle; 


nay, when his hat was set upon his head, he 
would not take the trouble to alter it, but it 
sat as it was put on.” . 


career with one glass of hot rum-and-water, 
on ‘his ground ; he advanced to two; and 
#o. onward, progressively, until it began to 
tell upon him: but still no one ever saw him 
drunk, nor was he even generally suspected 
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spect for him in his calling. But what 
nerves, or what constitution, can oping | 
against hot rum-and-water, bad, no doubt, o' 
its kind? Who remembers Jack White, on 
the Devonport mail, one of the strongest and 
boldest dragsmen of present times? The 
answet to ‘my inquiry after him lately was, 
that he had taken to drinking, and had not 
ngeve enough for « painsheree coach ii: 

o A 
Reece Pi ara ee 

frequently escapes out of his snare. In 
fuctyioa: won gitees tot. on-tusalation taabun, 
+~for, as was said of the drunken Nabal, his 
heart dies within him, and becomes as a 
stone, when the wine is gone out of him, and 
he. is not himself again until the diffusive 
stimulus is renewed. The mention of this, 
however, reminds me of an anecdote of avery 
old friend of mine, now in his grave, who, 
like ‘Nabal, was greatly addicted to follow 
strong drink. pn aa . 
making -his appearance. in ‘ew Forest 
Hunt, Hampshire, in which he was a great 
favourite, at the usual period of spring hunt- 
ing, he was greeted by his friends at the 
cover side, as he was always wont to be. But 
so downcast was his countenance, so grave 
his deportment, and so unlike was he to him- 


self in former that the question was 
put to him whether anything serious had be- 


falien him ?' “ Nothing of that sort,” was 
bso wep 5 but Iam quite an altered charac- 
ter:: have left-off drinking.” —“ Indeed |” 
said one of the party, rather astounded at the 
assertion; “and since when ?”=—“ Since 
two o'clock this morning, >” was m 
friend’s facetious reply, his docttonsees 
peep ge usual — which, ——e 
umour and mirth. Alas, 
pet. nd did leave off drinking soon 
afterwards, for his reason, that noblest gift of 
‘God to man, left him, and he died in a luna- 
tic asylum ! 
* e a * * 


‘. "Who forbears laughter at the sight of a 
‘drunken feliow in the streets? It is often 
impossible to do so, any more than at the 
dialogue mgm iow and Cassio, from 
‘Shakspeare ; a most amusing scene 
‘was selnceantd by myself, a short tims back, 
in the town of Calais. An English sailor, in 
a state of extreme intoxication, was lying on 
his back in the street, his face atid head 
bleeding profusely from his wounds by fall- 
ing on the stones. The police hu 

— on rg with a view of 
carrying him to his quarters.. They did not, 
however, proceed far with their ied, when 
Jack, opening his eyes, ee! himself vio- 
lently on pavement, exclaiming, with an 
oath, that “ no Frenchman shold 
‘him.” He was replaced'on the batrow; but 
there was not the power to keep him there, 
as he was an: unusually powerful man, and 
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carry Mr. Van Haru, a Ham 
r 


his falls had the effect of sobering him. But 

Sane meneninee ane ance 
man, some ago, in the su 

of Dublin. He was lying on his face, by the 

road side, apparently = a state of physical 

unconsciousness. “ is 


dead,” said a 
by oe ae of his, who was looking at him. 
¢ !” replied another, who turned 
him qith his face mpgemmert “by the 
Powers, I wish Thad just aca es ang Se 
in other words, a moiety of the whisky he had 
sea * * ® * 


Brandy, which makes such havoc with the 
human race, is at the same time in such 
esteem as a medicine as to acquire for it the 
appellation of the “ water of life.” But I 
could produce some dreadful instances of 
pomene hecessing contemed Guenherne fom 

ing ordered to drink 


brandy-and-water 
instead of wine—formetly a_ favourite 


and scription of the lish M. D. Perhaps, the 


most remarkable of any was. the case of a 
physician himself, who resided at Chester, 
when I wasa boy. He was a clever man in 
his profession, an elegant scholar, and tem- 
perate almost to an extreme. His digestive esti 
wers, however, becoming deranged, he was 
induced to drink brandy-and-water to restore 
them; and, mark the result! He began 
with a little, and weak; but, unlike the 
Pp id, that becomes “ beautifully less” his 
increased in an inverted ratio, and his 
measure amounted to two bottles per day of 
the best Cognac; and he died a driveller and 
asot! Yet experience has shown that, al- 
though I have almost day in my eye 
living examples of the life and soul-destroying 
effects of bad spirits; and although one of 
our celebrated English physicians has pro- 
nounced all spirituous li to be “ the evil 
spirit,” and will not r them under his 
> Sale alert sae oe 
ifficulty, and occupying a series 
years, to destroy a aturally sound constitu- 
tion by a daily maximum quantity of really 
iy. I can name one remarkable 
instance within my own personal knowledge, 
of a icuous in the sport- 
ing world during the last century, and great 
uncle to one of the first sportsmen of the 
present age. His daily allowance of brandy 
for the last fifty years of his life was two 
bottles per day. I saw him. heart-whole and 
well, in the hunting-field, in ee 
year of his life, and he reachet his ninety- 
first! This beats the modern Trigongius (as 
Nivellius of Milan was called),* forasmuch as 
® I have seen a from Mr. the 
landlord of the Ram's Head, Horough Market!South 


wark, uot.onl the statement given of 
pm Ba a cantly ot wins thie pasah— 
Vi merchant—drauk, but 


in of d pot- 
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for, or given ; but highly 
voured or loaded clarets are fast yielding to 
the unmixed, unadulterated Bordeaux wines, 


wine of the country. The palate of an Ea- 
i » however, is not immediately recon- 
ciled to this comparatively simple beverage. 


It is evident my own was not, as in descri- 


for the jumble between the words owes and 
ofos—wine and vi in several versions 
of the New Testament, by declaring that, 
after the first bottle of it was deposited in my 
stomach, I began to think I had swallowed 
the vinegar cruet by mistake. But my 
rience of this wine, when really good of its 
kind, has more than removed all silly preju- 
dices ; and if a man wishes to get mE my oe 
moming with a clean tongue and a clear 
head—to avoid disease, and yet to enjoy his 
glass, let me recommend him to the pure 
Bordeaux wine of /a belle France. I may add, 
with Horaee,— 
“ Hic Lesbii 
ican gis 


for, if brought to table cool, in the summer 
season, it is a most refreshing beverage, and 
strong enough for any one who wishes to 
retain his reason. It resembles, it is true, 
the little wine of Athenseus to which Bac- 
chus gave immunity from drunkenness; but 
drunkenness is certainly not the end for 
= be deg oe ; although that to 
whi allude will accomplish it, if enough 
of it be drunk, The price in this country 
Goes not exceed two francs the bottle, from 
the merchant. as 
_ Amongst other changes, that in the most 
bs sethy. tee hme rs been great. Pro- 
ided the vintage have been a good one, no 
port wine drinker wishes his to have exceeded 
its eighth year; so that the lately esteemed 
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produce it; but I am to state the fact 
of two of my friends in having ke 
off for several years, the one by dunking 


Hi 
; 


wheaten s' 

colour, and which was, I believe, the colour 
of the far-famed Falernian. It. is a. very 
expensive wine—sixteen shillings per bottle 
at that time. 

- It mast be observed that it is the Hock wine, of 
fapenrehin-anateat sale 10h; one, toa bem 
young. 





Pew Books. 


MR. JAMES’S HISTORY OF EDWARD THE 
BLACK PRINCE. 
(Continued from page 141.) 
[Our next extract relates to a subject on the 
origin of which some uncertainty i 
Mr. James, as an historian of the time, having 
very properly aimed at its elucidation. } 
The Order of the Garter. 
The symbolical origin of the decoration 








ful, yet the statement which connects her 
name with the famous institution of which I 
now write is neither disproved nor i . 
That a lady might accidentally drop her 
in the midst of the court is certainly 
within the bounds of possibility; and that a 
ape and graceful might raise it 
the ground, and rebuke the merriment 
— see by the famous words “ Honi 
soit qui y is not et all unlikely. 

inoth story, Side, D 
historian of the order, which is still more 
ptobable. The Queen herself is said to have 
met with the same accident on quitting the 
i i . Several 


I 


carried it to the Queen, asking playfully what 
she imagined the court would think of such 
an occurrence, to which she made the famous 
teply which affords the motto of the order. 
It has been argued, that such an accident 
as the loss of a lady’s garter was unworthy as 
a cause for so noble an institution ; but mat- 
ters of less import have often produced events 
great q ; and when Edward 
ed a garter as the badge of an order he 





a 


offer so reasonable an explana- 
tion of the words embroidered on the garter ; 
and as it was the common custom of chival- 
rous times for knights to carry both into the 
lists and to the battle-field, any part of their 
lady’s dress which could be obtained as a 
nary tale connected with the 


® Some authors ca 
tion of this order up to 


the first idea of the institu- 
ichard Cour de Lion: and 


Joshua Barnes svars away with it to the Samo- 
thracians, 
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; as he beheld the English army pouring down 
i A ty gee » he 


attention, and no was 

srt magica Pe ear 
of Wickham, afterwards Bishop of Winches- 
ter, whose architectural skill is well known, 
superintended the improvements of Windsor; 
and from the high esteem in which he de- 
sae nten with the English monarch, his 
name been inseparably attached to the 
most distinguished order of knighthood in 


At length, when the building of the chapel 
was sufficiently advanced to permit the cele- 
bration of divine service, a yeneral tourna- 
ment was announced; and on St. George’s 
day, the 23rd of April, a. pv. 1350, the King, 
with the Prince of Wales, and twenty-four 


to 


other knights, proceeded bare-headed to the 
c , where mass was by the 
Bishop of Winchester. Returning thence to 


the banqueting hall, the knights, clothed in 
the robes prescribed, took their seats; and 
the first festival of the order of the 
Garter was held, in nearly the same form, we 
are told, as that which has descended to the 
present day. 

Milit succeeded, in which man: 
of the captive lords of France and Scotlan 
took a part. The King himself, with the 
Black Prince, the first knight of the new 
order, were amongst the challengers; and the 
following whimsical motto, it is said, deco- 
rated the shield of the sovereign, hs ten 
with the figure of a white swan chained by a 
golden collar :— 

“ Hey, ! the white 
By God's soul, I am thy man.” 

[We have already, at page 127, glanced 

at the field of Poitiers, but must oe the 


closing scene of that memorable ] 
Poitiers. 

John himself beheld his troops defeated, 
and his nobles flying, with indignation, but 
not with alarm; for though he saw that the 
chances of the day were i favour. 


i valour, to recover 
the field. “On foot! on foot !’? he exclaimed, 


ened lances ‘slvance against’ the Kagiah 
vance 
charge. He himeelf, with his battle-exe in 
Gillen capeing ak See selene 
jis men 
them where they wavered, and veshetting 
them but to do such deeds as he would do 
On the other part, the banner of Edward 


still advanced ; and the 
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forward to the t.* The arrows of the 
archers, too, slumbered not in their quivers ; 
and, before the lines closed, the fatal flight 
once more shook the ranks of the French. 
The men at arms poured in, and the fair 
order of the two hosts became what is ex- 
pressively termed a mélée. The battle was 
now t knight to knight, and hand to 
hand, and gallantly did each man that was 
left do his devoir. The French king, on 
foot, like the simplest soldier, perf: feats 
of valour enough to win twenty battles, were 
courage all; and the Black Prince, still 
urging on his course into the thickest of the 
enemy’s — all mild and gentle as een, 
in times — ike a young lion, 
to use the words of Froissart, fell and terrible 
in the midst of the carnage. The Earls of 
Warwick and Suffolk, the Captal de Buch, 
the lords of Mucidan, Pommiers, yran, 
De Taree, and the Souldich de |’Estrade, 
with Audley, Chandos, , and many 
more, u 
of England, while the Dukes of 
Athens, the lords of Landas, nton, Chau- 
veny, Joinville, John of Saintré, and a num- 
ber of others, fought and died upon the side 
of France. But still the English maintained 
their advantage ; the French were driven back 
step by step; their forces became separated 
into distinct Broupss or cooped up in narrow 
F need knight after knight fell around the 
ing; John himself, notwithstanding acts 
of almost incredible valour, failed in preserving 
order and array, or in maintaining his ground ; 
and driven back nearly to the gates of Poi- 
tiers, which were now shut against him, he 
protracted his resistance long after success 
was hopeless. Dv Ribaumont, by this time, 
was no more; but Geoffrey de Charny, who, 
as one of the most renowned of all the host, 
had been chose: to bear the Oriflambe to 
that fatal field, never left his sovereign’s side ; 
and as long as the sacred banner floated over 
his head, John would not believe the day was 
lost. At length, however, the nee knights 
hewed their way to the spot, Oriflambe 
wavered and fell, but not before de 
Cc was pumtered with the dead. John’s 
Hope ay it; still arte Ne 
side loes, who pressed eagerly for- 
to him prisoner, he cleared the 
space immediately around himself and his 
little son with his battle axe; and though all 
were anxious to te him’ alive, he had 
nearly lost his life by protracting his resist- 


ance. At h a gigantic knight of Artois, i 


banished and outlawed b 
_© An old officer riding near the Prince is said to 
have ex on seeing the body of resérve, 
headed by the mare! 10 the attack, “ We 
Prince with 7 from his bo 

replied, a 
« Dastard, thou liest :—we are not updone while I 
yet live,” 
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the fight curr: Aa Pao: part began 
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rushed into the circle, exclaiming in French, 
“ Yield, Sire, yield !” 

“ To whom shall I yield ?” demanded the 
King in the same tongue. “ Where is my 
cousin the Prince of Wales? If I saw him 
I would speak.” 
ai ol bg pes Sire,” replied Denis de 

ortbec ; “ t yield to me, and I will bring 
you safe to him.’ 

“ And who are you ?” asked John. 


England, 
ot Waly” ered the King, I yiel 

" cried the King, “I yield to you ;” 
and thereupon, in sign » he gave 


halt; and, pitching his banner on the sum- 
mit of a little , to fix that asa rallyi 
point for his army, which was now in fall 


followed the advice of his companion, 
raised his banner on a spot where some scat- 
tered bushes and large stones crowned a rising 
ground, commanding a view over all the 
country round. He here dismounted 


trumpets brought back were the mare 
shals of the ish army, the Earls of War- 
wick and kk; and the Prince instantly 


to seek and protect him, in case they should 
find him still alive. As those nobles rode on 
in execution of the Prince’s command, they 


j 
. 
; 
: 
q 


desirous of claiming as his own prisoner. The 
marshal soon oes 
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compelled the contending parties to clear the 
space around the King, whose life was in 
actual danger, during the fierce struggle that. 
was going on for his person. 

The Earl of Warwick and Lord Cobham 
instantly dismounted, and saluted the cap- 
tive monarch with the deepest reverence. 
Keeping back the muititude, they led the 
King immediately to the Prince of Wales, 
who received his conquered adversary with 

found and touching om ae He bent his 
before the King; and, calling for wine, 

the cup with his own hands to 
ince. The heart that could 


he 


rence the majesty of adversity. 
bs hs we enchant Spare cbera 
the pursuing parties not returned ti 
evening. Tt was then that the Black Prince 
found the magnitude of his victory. With 
less than eight thousand men he had con- 
quered' far more than sixty thousand. Nearly 
two thousand men at arms and fifteen hun- 
dred archers igt rad grdier part of En- 
left dead upon 


shop, thirteen counts, ee barons, and 
more than two thousand knights, remained’ 
prisoners in the hands of the English, with a 


All the b of the French army was 
taken by the forces of Edward; and as‘ the 
Barons of France had’ marched to the field of 
Poitiers feeling certain of triumph. and in 
those days the rich armour of the captives 
became immediately the property of the cap- 
tors, immense stores of'valuable ornaments of 
all'kinds, but especially jewelled baldrics, en- 
riched the meanest soldier amongst the con- 

. The helmet which the King of 
Prance had’ put off, and on which, according 
to the common custom of mouarclis, he bore 
a small coronet of gold beneath the crest, was 
delivered to the Prince of Wales, who sent it. 
off at once from the field of battle, as the best’ 
trophy he could’offer to his father; and such 
was the first intimation which. Edward’ ITT. 
received of the great victory, The immense 
number of prisoners, for whose support the 
Prince had no means of providing, was dimi- 
bess by permitting the greater part to goat 

i , on giving an oath to present them- 
selves at Bosdeans by the Christmas ensuing, 
in order either to pay the ransom appointed ' 
or yield themselves to prison. 2 9, 0 

© The names ofthe 


princi; are. 
in a:schedule sent by the Pribes, 


if to E: 


and preserved in the Archwologia, vol. i. p. 213, 
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Potes of a Reaver. 


MEMORY OF MUSICIANS. 


Tue vivid impression which musical sounds 
are known to have made on the minds and 
feelings of composers, in some instances 
almost exceeds credibility. Mozart, 

when only sixteen years of age, exhibited. a 
strong instance. ilst.at Rome, he accom- 
= his father to the Sixtine Chapel, to 
ear the celebrated Miserere ; a composition 
which it had been prohibited either to give 
or take a copy, on pain of excommunication. 
Aware of this prohibition, the boy listened so 
attentively, that, on his return home, he noted 
down the whole piece. On Good. Friday, the 
same Miserere was again executed. zart 
was again present, and, during the perform- 
ance, held’ his musical pare Lams t in his 
hat, by which means he was enabled to make 
the necessary corrections. The first soprano, 
(Cristoferi,) who had sung at the chapel, ac- 
know with surprise, that Mozart’s 
copy was both complete and correct. The 
difficulty of this undertaking was much 
greater than may be imagined. It has been 
stated, also, thut the memory of Battishill 


in’ was such, that even the longest compositions 


of Handel, Corelli, or Arne, were always 
sufficiently present to his recollection during 
the time he was playing them, to render the 
assistance of the text unnecessary. It is said, 
that if he had once heard music, the im- 
eves of it was almost indelibly fixed on 
is mind ;, and a very sin instance has 
been recited in proof of this fact. He was 
one day dining with Doetor Arnold, when he 
paved, from memory, several passages of the 
or’s oratorio of the Prodigal Son, which 
lie had not heard for thirty years, and which. 
the Doctor himself had entirely forgotten. 
Charles Wesley could play the whole of 
Handel’s numerous choruses from memory. 
Samuel ‘Wesley, his brother, has given many 
remarkable instances of a similar retentive 
memory; one of the most remarkable may be 
mentioned. In the year 1786, he composed 
an oratorio consisting of a score of upwards 
ef 300 closely written MSS. It was after- 
wards performed at one of the Birmingham 
festiv: Returning to London, the com- 
poser was robbed of his teau, which 
contained the MSS., and he never heard more 
of its contents. Nearly twenty-five 
afterwards, at the solicitation of a friend, he 
commenced to write it out afresh, which he 
did with. the greatest pea stating that. 
lie saw the score in his mind’s eye as accu- 
rately and distinetly as'if it'lay before him. 
What’ may be considered still more remark- 
able, the experience of so. many years did 
not lead him to make any alterations ; 
the of a note or so. It has , 
reported of a blind organist, now resident’ in 














the metropolis, that he has been known to 
get a friend to read over the notes of a chorus 
of Handel’s, and afterwards go to church, 
and perform it correctly. When asked how 
he was able to recollect so much without 
having a si sound conveyed to his ear, 
he would reply :—* I cnenp tha: shite ta tap 
mind, aud not think of the sounds.”-— 
[From the Musical World, an excellent Re- 
cord of Musical Science and Literature, and 
of very, considerable merit as a work of criti- 
cism: it has reached the 25th Number, and 
has our best wishes for future success. 





MR. MARTIN’S PLAN FOR PUBLIC WALKS, 
UPON THE BANKS OF THE THAMRS, 
Tus style of architecture best adapted to my 
lan is either Tuscan. or Doric; but the 
build ings on and near the public walks 
should be suited to the locality; for instance, 
pe wy compose with eke at 
carry, on wil t House. 
The Western side of Waterloo Bridge should 
be Tuscan, since that noble structure. is of 
that order; and near the Houses of Parlia- 


ment, Gothic should be used, so,as to harmo- wood 


nize with them and Westminster Abbey. 
Thus there would be grandeur, simplicity, 


varied interest, and complete harmony, with- the 


out monotony. There should likewise, be 


handsome landing-places, with terraces, and grand 


beautiful gardens, with fountains, where 
there are spaces fit for the purpose, and there 
would be many such on the large portion of 
recovered year Upon the recovered 
between Westminster Bridge and Hunger- 
ford — the erga! Parliamen' mt ho 
any other great public buildings, might 
raised. 1 should, however, pA the 
ference to the formation of gardens, as they. 
would form so splendid an addition to the 


houses at Whitehall, Privy Gardens, North- j 


umberland House, &c. The unsightly coal- 
wharfs and sheds, which at present interrupt 
the — and circulation of the air on the 
banks, should be compensated for, and re- 
moved either further down, or higher up the 
river. Near to the Grosvenor Ennai would: 
be an admirable a, affording every facility 
for transporting the coals. from. the river, 
without impeding other, traffic, as sorb case 
at present, owing. to, the great wagons 
going from Seotland Yards, and. other. parts, 
ito the leading streets. A flight of steps 


the arches. The proposed: plan for a new 
bridge opposite Hungerford Market, will uot 
only foterfore with that fine structure, Water- 
loo Bridge, but 
tween that and 
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my public walks, the communication between 


the two bridges, and, consequently, between, 
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the two sides of the river; would be made 
more direct ; and thus.a greater facility, and 
pleasant means of ager er from one point 

afforded ; whilst, from 
the same public wa'ks, our numerous bridges 
would appear to additional advantage. These 
improvements would greatly inerease the 


‘number of water-parties aud regattas on the 


river; and, by thus giving increased, interest 
and life to the scene; add much, to the plear 
sure of those who viewed them from the 
shore, and likewise benefit the various 
branches of trade in. the vicinity. —Arehitec- 
tural Magazine. 





CHARTRES CATHEDRAL.* 


ete ates prope agp meer 
b negligence of a workman ed; in 
wae ggg of the. roof, and, 


upper surface of the stone. The clock, which’ 
was in a tower, was melted ; all ‘the wood: 
it was burnt; and'the’ 


are finished, it: ——— that: the edifice: 


I 


© Engraved and described at p. 33 of the 
volume. 
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Che Gatherer. 


Defence-—The most remark- 
able: of the desperate defences in the war in 

in last year, was that of the Alcade 
village of Albocacer. On the 
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Alcade Mayor commanding 


Desperate 
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dismissing the test of the inha- 
the chuch was set on fire, 
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ing with its high pinnacle on the distant 
plain. Revelry was in its halis; the gay, 


the the and besutiful 
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I saw an oak standing in all its pride upon 
Pesce 2 bey = San estar 
boughs: I returned, and the oak was 

and sapless ; 
its branches:—‘ Who,” said I to m 
dian angel, “is the destroyer of these thi 
together with j 
so eaienenenl Bia 
and when 

i tiful of the earth ; 
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are completed, they will have cost 
rn ist, principally, in ¢ 
diotiion ef a tage of nit bah tomts: ta, Os 


keys, and in 


cious i ce, an coarse irony of 
the bo isie in France. — British and 
Foreign Review, No. 5. 
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